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Accordingly, we neither expect nor find here new and original con- 
tributions to eugenic science, but a sane and well-timed effort to make 
known at large what is now accepted in centers of investigation; to 
head off the false and frantic propaganda so often appearing under this 
popular and much-abused title, Eugenics; and to forestall the reckless 
law-making likely to result from misinformed or ignorant agitation. 

The undergraduate body of our chief educational institutions was 
regarded as the most promising field in which to spread the true eugenic 
gospel. Through the liberality of Mrs. Huntington Wilson, a lecture 
was provided last year in thirty-two of the largest and most important 
colleges and universities of the United States. From these thirty-two 
lectures, each (with one exception) delivered by a member of the faculty 
of the institution represented, were chosen the twelve addresses that 
compose the book. 

One can praise this volume as the Irishman praised his pastor: " Sure, 
I admire yer persistence whin ye preech; ye kape sayin' the same thing 
over an' over ! ' ' While this repetition makes the book a bit monotonous, 
and more numerous in pages than was necessary, it is valuable in that 
it shows substantial unanimity on the part of a number of independent 
eugenists (and interpreters of eugenics), and drives home on the mind 
of the lay reader, by varied repetition, the viewpoint and fundamental 
truths of the science. Besides, the different personal reactions to the 
general topic throw many interesting sidelights on the subject. Daven- 
port's "Eugenics Programme"; Holmes's beautiful and compelling 
exhortation to eugenic living in his "First Law of Character-making"; 
and Thorndike's discussion of mental inheritance, rendered compellingly 
clear by graphs, are especially commendable. 

Concentration on fundamentals prevents a complete and detailed 
presentation of the subject. While the book is not planned to serve as 
a text, it is of high value as supplementary reading for classes in eugenics 
and sociology, and for the public that wants to know which of the many 
rumors it has heard about eugenics may be believed. 

D. W. LaRue 

State Normal School 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. 



American Citizenship. By Charles A. Beard and Mary Ritter 
Beard. New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xiii+330. $1.00. 
The avowed purpose of the authors of this volume has been to pro- 
duce a text for high-school civics which treats government and political 
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institutions as phases of social evolution rather than as mechanically 
accomplished facts. They have sought to approach the subject from the 
combined viewpoint of the legalist and the sociologist and they have 
accomplished their task successfully. Part I is devoted to the necessity 
and importance of government as an instrument for the satisfaction of 
human needs; Part II, which includes a third of the volume, deals with 
the machinery of government, political parties, and elections; while 
Part III, which comprises considerably more than a third of the volume, 
takes up the discussion of governmental functions. 

The plan of the volume is admirable. Many will doubtless differ as 
to the relative emphasis and proportion given to the various phases of 
the subject. It seems particularly unfortunate that the authors have 
ignored the modern demand for increased attention to the subject of 
state government, only nine pages being devoted to the machinery, and 
twenty-three pages to the functions, of state governments, as compared 
to twenty-six and forty-six pages devoted respectively to the machinery 
and the functions of the federal government. Local government, how- 
ever, receives much fuller discussion. 

The work is reasonably free from inaccuracies, although in some 
places the authors have been too loose and general in their statements. 
For instance, "due process of law" is said to include certain guaranties 
which the courts have held do not come within its provisions (p. 48). 

Arnold Bennett Hall 
University of Wisconsin 



Social Work in Hospitals. By Ida M. Cannon, R.N., Head Worker, 
Social Service Department, Massachusetts General Hospital. 
New York: Survey Associates, Inc., 1913. Pp. xii+257. 
This book is a clear and convincing statement of the usefulness of the 
recent attempts in over a hundred American hospitals to deal with the 
social conditions of patients as well as with the physical conditions with 
which these are interrelated. One of the encouraging tendencies of the 
present time is the gradual breaking-down of the narrow specialisms 
which formerly prevailed in law, medicine, and theology. The social 
implications of these professions are constantly becoming better under- 
stood. In the case of medicine, contact with the young science of 
psychology is bound to react upon the therapeutic agencies made use of, 
while contact with the still younger science of sociology is greatly 
increasing the efficacy of the treatment given. Indeed, as Miss Cannon 



